liberal donations for special objects, such as the establishment of an employment bureau, the purchase of uniforms, the traveling expenses of football teams, and the training of the Club's orchestra.
It is a fact deserving of notice that the boys of the Club contributed to its support as far as their limited means enabled them to do so. When the Club moved Into the new building, Mr. Harriman, Superintendent Tabor, and the executive committee decided that it was not wise to offer the boys everything for nothing, and that it would increase the hitter's self-respect and give them a feeling of ownership if they gave what they could toward the Club's expenses. The youngest of the boys, therefore, were asked to pay one cent each for their membership tickets. Boys of ten to fourteen, who were presumably able to earn a little by working at odd jobs now and then, paid ten cents a month, while the seniors, most of whom had steady employment, were required to contribute annually two dollars and a half. Receipts from these sources, between 1904 and 1908, amounted annually to from $800 to $1200.
During the financial panic of 1907, when the Club fell more than $11,000 short of meeting its expenses, Mr. Harriman promptly stepped into the breach, made good the deficit, and notified the trustees that he would thereafter contribute annually to the sup-